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THE MESSAGE TO THE DEAD. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 

‘Messages from the Living to the Dead, are not uncommon 
inthe Highlands. The Gaels have such a careless conscious- 
ness of Immortality, that their departed friends are considered 
as merely absent for atime; and permitted to relieve the hours 
of separation, by occasional intercourse with the objects of 
their earliest affection.”— (See the Notes to Mrs. Bruuaton’s 

‘Disciple.’ 
Thou’rt passing hence, my brother, 
. Oh! my earliest friend, farewell! 
Thou'rt leaving me without thy voice, 
Ina lonely home to dwell; 
And from the hills, and from the hearth, 
And from the household tree; 


With thee departs the lingering mirth, 
The brightness goes with thee. 


But thou, my friend, mv brother! 
Thou’rt speeding to the shore 
Where the dirge-like tone of parting words, 
Shall smite the soul no more! 
And thou wilt see our holy dead, 
The lost ou earth and main; 
Into the sheaf of kindred hearts 
Thou wilt be bound again! 


Tell thou our friend of boyhood, 
That yet his name is heard 
On the blae mountains, whence his youth 
Pass’d like a swift bright bird; 
The light of his exulting brow, 
The vision of his glee, 
Are on me still—oh! still I trust 
That smile again to see. 


And tell our fair young sister, 

. The rose cut down in spring; 
That yet my gushing soul is fill’d 
With lays she loved to sing; 
Her soft deep eyes look through my dreams, 

Tender and sadly sweet: 
Tell her my heart within me burns 
Once more that gaze to meet! 


And tell our white-hair’d father, 
That in the paths he trod, 

The child he loved, the last on earta, 
Yet walks, and worships God; 

Say, that his last fnd blessing yet 
Rests on my sou! like dew, 

And by its hallowing might F trust 
Once more his face to view. 


And tell our gentle mother, 
That o’er her grave I pour 

The sorrows of my spirit forth, 
As on her breast of yore! 

Happy thon art, that soon, how soon! 
Our good and bright will see; 

Ob! brother, brother! may I dwell 
Ere long with them and thee! 


TALES. 


THE SECRETS OF THE HEART. 


a: A TALE. 

“Leave me, Somerville” exclaimed Agnes Cla- 
rendon toa. genteel-looking young man, who stood 
leaning over her, as she recovered froma swoon, 
with an expression of pity in his countenance, not en- 
tirely unming'ed with contempt.—‘ Leave me,” re- 
peated she, with a startling energy of voice and man- 
ner. ‘Your words have planted ten thousand dag- 
gers in my heart; and why should you restore me to 


one protracted scene of misery? Go—such kindness 
is cruelty—leave me to my fate!”’ 

She ceased speaking, and covered her eyes with 
her hand, as if to shut out his image from her sight; 
till, overcome by the violence of her emotions, she 
relapsed into a state of insensibility. 

Somerville paced the room for a few moments, with 
a flushed cheek and a stern and thoughtful brow; but 
again he stopped to gaze on the being who had thus 
|permitted passion to gain such a fatal ascendency 
,overher mind, Once more his efforts to recover her 
, were successful, and her agony and reproaches struck 
‘deeply and painfully on his injured feelings. The 
firmness of his resolution, however, remained, and he 
_ wished not to prolong the parting moment. 
hy *‘Agnes,” said he, ‘‘I have said that we must part. 
| Your reproaches are ungenerous, for you.know that 
| 1 never sought to win your affections. I will not say 
,that I could not have loved you had there been no 
barriers to our union; but circumstances make 
lit impossible that one name and one destiny should 
ever be ours. We may not tread the path of life to- 
gether, and it is best that we part here. Why should 
we continue an intimacy which can end only in 
wretchedness or ruin? I have told you, with the nat- 


you, and you would not be happy with me if I could. 
Uur views, our sentiments, our principles, are differ- 
ent—we have been educated in different persuasions, 
and imbibed a different belief; and” 

“Stop,” said Agnes, impatiently interrupting him, 
‘attempt not to reason with me. Think you there 
was ever reasonin love? You have deceived me, 
Somerville—if not by words, at least by actions. Is 
there nothing in those little nameless attentions, 
which steal silently and imperceptibly into the heart, 
and awaken its most refined and delicate sensibilities? 
Is there no crime in suffering the eyes to speak, while 
the tongue is s lent? and is there no cruelty in finally 
destroying, the peace of another, for the mere grati- 
fication of a mean and despicable vanity?” 

“And has such been my conduct towards you Ag- 
, nes?” said Somerville, with a proud look and a melan- 
choly tone. “I would not reflect on yourse]lf—it 
would seem unmanly and indelicate—but you should 
not force me to speak in my own defence.”’ 

“[ know what you would say,” replied Agnes, 
haughtily: *‘you wouldtell me that your attentions to 
me, were but the natural consequences of mine to 
you. It isa poor,a paltry artifice, Somerville. You 
knew that I loved you: you saw it in everylook, in 
every action—yet you continued to ‘rivet the chains 
you were forging, till now, in breaking them, you 
must break the heart that wears them. Was such 
conduct noble, generous, or proper?” 

Somerville’s conscience neither entirely acquitted 
nor did it quite condemn him. It is true, his vanity 
had gained atriumph, but one most painful to his 
feelings; and his pride was struggling to retain its 
mastery over pity and a slight degree of self-reproach. 

Agnes Clarendon was a high-souled, high-spirited 
woman, and he had, perhaps, admired her too much. 


around her, with the fascinations of her mind and con- 
versation, from which the heart found it difficult to 
escape. Somerville had been drawn within its mag- 
ic influence, and participated in the pleasure which 


an existance which, without your love, would be but {} his society had imparted to her, till he found that his 


ural candour of my characigs, that I can never marry 


Without being beautiful, she could create a spell} 


attentions had excited in her bosom hopes which he 
could not realize. She imprudently acknowledged 
an attachment, which, as she told him, he might have 
seen, had he not wilfully shut his eyes to the truth: 
but it is ever thus with man—he seeks hjs own grati- 
fication and amusement at the expense of the peace 
of those whom the iron rules of Qustor compe}, to 
silence... 
The history of Agnes Clarendon was peculiarly 
unforunate; and there were circumstances connected 
with it, which forbade the lofiy-minded Somerville 
from ever thinking of marrying her. But she con- 
sidered nothing but her love for him; it had become 
a part of her very existance; and she watched his 
speaking countenance with an interest as intense as 
if life or death hung on his next words. She saw the 
shades of thought gathering deeper and deeper on 
his brow, till they settled at length in one expression 
of serious determination, and he spoke with a voice 


and manner so calm and collected, as to evince at 


once decision of character and a heart free from pas- 
sion. 
“Agnes,” said he, “I pity the infatuation which 


has led youto place your hopes of happiness onan 
union with me. But why would you urge me to an 
act of madness?—you know me not, or you would 
not ask it. ‘The moment your fate should be linked 
with mine, our names would sink together into a state 
of degradation, from which ambition would seek in 
vain to raise them—and think you that a spirit like 
mine could brook the change? No—lI should no 
longer be what you admire—I should become a wild 
and reckless being, careless of myself, and perhaps 
of you, and the blight of disappointment would fall 
still more heavily upon your heart.” . 

Agnes could listen no longer—al] the pride of wo- 
man came to her assistance as she turned on him a 
disdainful look, and answered, with a severity and 
bitterness which she well knew how to assume. 

“T command you to leave me, Mr. Somerville— 
I will not be thus insulted. Is it not sufficient that 
you are killing me? Would you make the blow still 
surer? But, go, and tell the world that you met ala- 
dy, friendless, and a stranger—that you offered her 
friendship and assistance, and bound herto you by 
the sacred ties of gratitude: and when she felt her ob- 
ligations too deeply, you reproached and insulted her 
for betraying a weakness, of which you yourself were 
the cause._ Go,” said she, with’bitter sarcasm, “show 
to others that you can be powerful and disinterested; 
and teach the uninstructed what it is to be a man of 


honour.” 


Somerville suffered the first ebullitions of feeling 
and resentment to pass away, and then replied, 

“You dome injustice, Agnes; injustice to my heart 
my principles, and my character. But why should if 
attempt to restore myself to your good opinion? our 
intercourse is ended, and we may never meet again: 
yet I would fain part in friendship. My destiny calls 
me over the reckless ocean into foreign climes; anda 
wandering life is, at present, best adapted to my un- 
quiet spirit; the entang!ing cares of business will oc- 
cupy my mind, and a constant change of scene and 
place will leave me little room for reflection. But, 


| were it not for the gloom of this passing hour, Agnes 


the pleasure which I have hithertoo experienced in’ 
your society, would remain like a bright spot in my 
memory: now, it will be overshadowed with a cloud 
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that will darken the future as well as the past. I 
leave you, with feelings which none mayenvy. For- 
give me, if, in striving to add to your comfort and en- 
joyment, I have’unconsciously been the cause of ma- 
king you more unhappy, more desolate than you were. 
Forgive, and forget me’ Farewell.” 

Agnes listened to his retreating footsteps, till the 
last distant echo died on her ear; and when she was 
satisfied that she was indeed alone—deserted, forsa- 
ken by the only being in the world whom she sincere- 
ly loved, her feelings again overpowered her, andshe 
gave way to a most violent hysterical fit of sobbing, 
which brought a female friend to her room. 

Charlotte Dumont was at first much alarmed; but 
she knew the wild and ungovernable passions of Ag- 
nes, and endeavoured by every means in her power to 
sooth and calm the agitation of her mind. 

“Let me alone, Charlotte,” said she, in reply to 
her entreaties to be composed—“I will have no friend 
—leave meto myself; it is the only favour I ask of 
you. Friendship is but another name for cruelty and 
deceit, and I will trust neither man nor woman more. 
Go—my heart must break; and the sooner the bet- 
ter.” 

Charlotte took no notice of these expressions, but 
continued to watch over her with tenderness and com- 
passion. She pitied her distress; for, though young 
herself, experience had already taught her, that there 
are no sufferings so severe as those which sprin 
from disappointed affection; no trials so hard to bear 
as the trials of the heart. 

And was Alfred Somerville insensible to the havoc 
he had made? No—he would have given worlds, had 
they been at his command, to have restored Agnes 
Clarendon even to the limited degree of happiness 
and serenity in which he first found her. She wasa 
West-Indian by birth, and had been introduced to 
him by a letter froma friend. Some intricate and 
perplexing business had brought her to the city, and 

she had been enabled, through his advice and agsist- 
ance, to effect a settlement, and escape the labyrinths 
of .the law. She was an elegant and accomplished 
-woman; full of feeling, and sentiment, and fancy; and 
such a oneas Alfred Somerville could have loved, but 
it was her misfortune to have been married unbappi- 
ly, and separated from her husband, who was still liv- 
ing. 

Her history was known to Somerville, and he 
guarded his heart, for his reason forbade him to mar- 
ry her, yet he sought her society, and devoted him- 
self to her pleasure; he unfolded to her the stores of 
his mind, the exhaustless fund of his wit, and the rich 
and varied powers of his imagination; he repeated to 
her his observations and ideas, which were striking 
and original, and listened to her answers with a def- 
erence and interest which silently underminded her 
affections. 

Agnes Clarendon was not twenty-one. Somerville 
was handsome, polished, agreeable—warm-hearted, 
but high-minded—amiable, but ambitious—honoura- 
ble, according to the preceptsof the world, but with- 
out religion, of which he ventured even to boast—it 
was the only dark shade in his character. He lean- 
ed over the deck of the steam-boat which was rapidly 
conveying him from a scene of misery, and watched 
the waters, which were disturbed for a moment, and 
then became calm and unrufiled as before, and thus 
it was with his own troubled thoughts—these recover- 
ed though not £0 speedily, their usual tranquility and 
composure; and, ere the closing month of summer 
had glided into autumn, he was crossing the wide At- 
iantic, and scenes of novelty and pleasure were open- 
ing to him, as it seemed, in another world. 

The moment his foot pressed the European shore, 
he experienced a sensation of vague delight; his cu- 
riosity would be gratified—liis knowleage of the 
world extended—-his pursuit afier fame and fortune 
perhaps crowned with success. But we cannot fol- 
low him through all his wanderings, nor mark the se- 
cret disappointinents which often fell upon his heart: 
get his plans were realized, and his main wishes ful- 
filled. But, to him, all this was nothing—imagina- 
tion had been too vivid; and when her colourtg faded, 
the exquisite refinement of his feelings was disgusted 

_ with the emptiness and mockery, the plodding cares 
and dull realities of life. There wasa void in his 


heart, which one alone could fill; and with such a 
one he was destined at length to meet. 

Matilda Ormond was a beauty and a coquette.— 
Left an orphan at an early age, with a fortune at her 
own disposal, she had acquired an independence of 
mind which might have proved a disadvantage, had 
she not happily possessed the power of thinking and 
judging, as well asthe right of acting, for herself. 
Her guardian was an Englishman, who had trans- 
planted her, while yet a child, from the healthful 
breezes around her father’s residence in America, to 
breathe the atmosphere of fashion and frivolity in 
London, where she soon learned 

“to shoot at folly as it flies, 
‘And catch the living manners as they rise.” 

Education, and not nature, had made hera coquette. 
She had been taught to trifle with the hearts of oth- 
ers; and it was not until she met with Alfred Somer- 
ville, that she perceived the danger of trifling away 
her own. His superiority was evident, over all those 
with whom she had been associated; and she saw also 
that her own qnalities were understood, and properly 
estimated inhis opinion. At first, he had merely ad- 
mired her as a belle, and flirted with her for the sake 
of amusement; but he soon found that Matilda Or- 
mond concealed deep feelings, and noble sentiments 
under an appearance of gaiety and volatility, which 
passed for her natural character. To him, however. 


g||she sometimes condescended to be what she really 


was—a sensible, well-educated girl, with a beautiful 
face and graceful manner, and with as little vanity as 
any young lady at eighteen years of age, who was 
capable of shining in a brilliant circle, or charming at 
a fireside. Their acquaintance had outstripped the 
progress of time, and arrived in a few weeks ata 
point of intimacy which could go no further unless it 
became a serious attachment. 

Somerville tried in vain to discover her sentiments 
towards himself, but Matilda preservedthesecret of 
her heart withthe greatest care. Her mannef continu- 
edthe same to all—only that she would talk rationally 
with him, and even explain to him, occasionally, the 
motives of her conduct to others, 

‘**Matilda,” said he one evening, after a crowd of 
coxcombs had been fluttering about her, “what is the 
reason that you do not appear in your natural char- 
acter, and be sensible and agreeable, instead of tri- 
fling and flirting with the gentlemen who visit you, as 
if you had neither mind nor heart?” 

‘‘Why, you would have me make a fool of myself, 
Somerville,” replied she laughing. ‘Do you think 
the butterflies which flirt around me, and repeat their 
pretty little nothings, could appreciate sentiment or 
feeling? Believe me, they would not understand me, 
and I should lose them altogether.” 

‘And would the loss be so very great then,” said 
Somerville, biting his lip with vexation, “that you 
should take so much trouble to keep them?” 

‘Indeed I take no trouble at all,” replied she, with 
the most perfect naivete. “I do not make half the 
exertion for a dozen like those you saw this evening, 
that I often do for you alone.” 

Somerville was gratified and flattered at the un- 
conscious compliment thus paid to himself, and in- 
stantly resumed his good humour. 

“But Matilda,” said he, does your conscience nev- 
er accuse you for the havoc you are making among 
the hearts of your beaux?” 

“T tell you,” replied she, continuing her air of 

raillery, ‘they have no hearts. Love, with them, is 
nothing but affectation and vanity—a mere matter of 
amusement.” 
“You are too severe,” replied he. ‘But you will 
at least allow, that a// who bear the name of men are 
not like those you describe; and you make no dis- 
tinction in your behaviour to any.” 

“I act only in self-defence, sir,” said she, more se- 
riously; “or perhaps with a little spirit of retaliation 
toward your sex. In these days, a lady can never 
learn, by a gentleman's actions, what he really in- 
tends. He will pay her the most devoted attentions, 
and use a thousand little arts to gain her affections, 
Without actually telling her the state of his mind; and 
then, if his fancy or humour happen to change, he 
will leave her to sigh in hopeless misery. Should 


she complain of such conduct, it would be to acknowl- 


edge at once her love and her disappointment; and 
such a confession would attach a species of disgrace 
to her in the eyes of the world—so ungenerous is man- 
kind. You have all the advantages on your side, 
while @ woman has but one alternative—that of re- 
fusing.” 

Somerville felt the justice of her remarks, and was 
silent. He would have declared his attachment to 
Matilda, and offered his hand, but he feared her co- 
quetry, and durst not trust the syren wishes of hope, 
He waited in vain, however, for greater certainty; 
she had studied human nature too faithfully to betray 
her predilections; and the sportive versatility of her 
character, which could change in an instant from 


seriousness to gayety, assisted her effectually to con- 
ceal them. 


The time was rapidly approaching for his return to 
his native city, and he determined, if possible, to 
throw her off her guard, and surprise her into a dis-- 
covery of the real conditon of her mind. He could 
not think of going away in suspense, and yet would 
not expose himself to the mortification of a refusal. 
Accordingly, without having previously mentioned 
his departure, he suddenly appeared before her in his 
travelling-dress, as if to bid her a hasty farewell. 


She started at first on seeing him enter; but, after 
exchanging the usual salutations of meeting, she re- 
covered her presence .of mind, ard. remarked, with- 
out any change of countenance— 

“You seem equipped for a journey, Mr. Somerville. 
Are you going far?” 

“To the other side of the Atlantic,” replied he,— 
‘‘and, most probably, never to return. Letters from 
home have called me back to America, and the track - 
less ocean will soon lie between us. But it is the 
country of your birth, Matilda, as well as mine: have 
you no desire to revisit the scenes of your childhood? 
or are your dearest associations now connected with 
England?” 

A shadow passed over the usually gay smile of Ma- 
tilda, and the blood seemed to rush from her cheeks 
to her heart; she was pale, but perfectly free from ag- 
itation or embarrassment, as she replied— 

“My recollections of America are like a dream.— 
When I listened to your description of the spot where 
I first opened my eyes to the light of heaven, I seem- 
ed to realize the memory of something like an early 
vision, which had disappeared, and been lost in the 
vortex of time: it was a vision which brought back 
the purity and brightness of young and innocent fee- 
lings, and came like asun-beam to my heart. But, 
such thoughts, after all, are mere romance. My 
home now isin Fngland, and whatever my wishes 
may be, it is not likely that I shall ever again breathe 
my native air.” 


“The idea of bidding you farewell, Matilda, per- 
haps forever,” said Somerville, “‘comes like a blight 
upon my feelings. But you experience none of my 
regret at parting. Surrounged by admirers, the me- 
mory of the stranger will soon pass away from your 
mind, and you will be as gay and as happy as if you 
had never known him.” 

*‘And will not you returnto New-York, Mr. Som 
erville, and be as gay and as happy with your friends 
as if you had never known Matilda Ormond? Why 
should you wish to leave with me a lasting regret, 
which might disturb my peace? I have had much 
pleasure in your society, and, I assure you, it wil] not 
be easy to supply your place. But I knew that you 
were only a.stranger, and @ sojourner in our land, and 
expected, of course, that we must part—'tis true, | 
thought not quite so soon; but it seems the time has 
come; and now it only remains for me to wish you 
health, happiness, and a prosperous voyage, and then 
—farewell!” | 

“No, Matilda,” said Somerville, “I cannot leave 
youthus. Have { made noimpression on your heart 
deeper than that of friendship? Is it impossible for 
you to fee] a warmer passion? You laugh at every 
thing like love, and, should I tell you that I love you, 
you would turn my words to ridicule. Would it not 
be so?” 

“You have not yet told me ‘that you love me,” re- 
plied she, with one of her sportive smiles, ‘‘and, of 
course, I know not what I should do in such an im- 
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probable case. You would not surely have me an- 


ewer a question before it is asked.” 

“But you will not be serious long enough to hear 
me.” answered he. “Supposing I should ask you 
to unite your fate with mine, and return with me to 
America—what would you say?” 


“Really, I cannot tell,” replied she, with the same} 


air of gay indifference—‘“I never make up my mind 
mere hypothesis.” 

Somerville hesitated—he knew not what to think; 
but his love at length overcame his pride. 

‘‘Matilda,” said he, came to bid you farewell! — 
but I cannot speak the word—it would be bidding 
farewell at once to hope and happiness. I know not, 
I cannot even guess the state of your affections; but, 
whatever it may be, you have won a heart which has 
withstood the attractions of many of the fair and 
lovely—you have gained the first love of one who has 
hitherto been insensible to every thing but ambition; 
and now if my hand be deemed worth your accept- 
ance, itis yours. Remember that your answer will 
impart joy or sadness to my future destiny. You 
have forced me to explain myself at last, without gi- 
ving me, by word or look, the slightest encourage- 
inent to hope that my offer would not be rejected.” 

“And would you not have forced me, Mr. Somer- 
ville?” said Matilda, gravely, while the colour which 
had deserted her cheeks came back with a deeper 
hue, “to lay aside the delicacy of a female, and tell 
you before-hand whether I would accept such an of- 
fer, provided you should think proper to make it?— 
You would have put all your questions in suppo- 
sitions, have had my answers ready at the time you 
might want them—you would have deprived me of 
the liberty of changing my mind, while you remained 
free yourself, to act as you chose. And yet, on the 
other hand, had I been devoted to you ever so sin- 
cerely, had my happiness been ever so deeply involv- 
ed in my attachment, Imustsaynomore. Therules 
of society have forbidden a woman to speak first, — 
but she may at least contend for the rights of her 
own sex; she may certainly retain the only privilege 
which is given her—that of refusing.” 

She ceased speaking, and Somerville regarded her 
at that moment as a cold and heartless coquette. 

‘Am answered, Miss Ormond?” said he, with a 
look of deep and bitter mortification. 

“Are you not satisfied?” replied she, while, as she 
turned her eyes on his face, her gravity suddenly gave 
way to a bright and radiant smile, and extending her 
hand to him, she continued— “‘ You deserve to be pun- 
ished, sir, for your suspicious disposition, and your 
method of making love. But forgive .the lesson [ 
have taught you; and, the next time you wanta young 
Jady to love you and marry you, ask her openly and 
honourably, as a gentleman ought to do, and ten 
chances to one but she will give her heart and hand 
as freely as T now do mine.” 

It is, perhaps, needless to add, that Somerville ea- 
sily forgave her, and thought himself happy in his 
prize; and Matilda, after her marriage, Jaid aside her 
levity and coquetry, and became as sensible and dig- 
nified as she was beautiful and fascinating. 

She once more breathed her native air; and on re- 
visiting her birth-place, and wandering among its 
wild, romantic scenery, she recalled to her heart her 
first feelings of pleasure and delight, almost with 
their infantile purity and brightness, and gave to the 
early vision which floated in her memory, “a local 
habitation and a name.” | 

Somerville inquired, on his return, the fate of Ag- 


nes Clarendon; and the recital which he heard, cast a/} 


eloud over what would otherwise have been the sunny 
part of his existence. 

After he parted from her she had been brought to 
the brink of the grave by a severe illness, from which 
she at length, slowly recovered; but it left her in a 
state of melancholy, that for some time threatened to 
destroy her reason; and it was not until the lapse of 
many months that her mind was restored toits wont- 
ed tone; but when it did resume its powers, they were’ 
exercised with double energy. She hada proud and 
anoble heart, and the news of Somerville’s marriage 


severed, at a siagle blow, the fetters which had bound! 


her. She once more took her station in society, and 
drew the tasteful, the sensible, and the wealthy with- 


in her circle: but she received not herself the pleas- 


ure which she gave to others; her feelings were chill- || h 


ed, and her hopes crushed forever. 

“There will be something congenial,” thought she, 
‘in the air of my native climate, and I will return to 
my forsaken home.” 

Her resolution was fixed, and she sailed for the 
West Indies. The natural emotions of pleasure, on 
her first arrival, induced her to exclaim ‘*There is no 
place like home;’’ and she fancied for a while that hap- 
piness had indeed returned to her bosom. T'oo soon, 
however, the charm was dissolved, and she found 
that the world was all alike to a broken heart. The 
death of her husband had left her at perfect liberty 
to bestow her hand a second time; but her affections 
had been cast away, and could never more be gath- 
ered up for another. The universe contained, for 
her, no other Somerville. N. Y. Mirror. 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


FIDELITY. 

A faithful friend is the repository of our secrets, and 
is like a precious stone, which has no spots, and which 
is not to be purchased but by the returns of the same 
nature.—Happy he who finds such a friend; for to 
him he can entrust his most secret thoughts, and in 
him find aconsolation at alltimes. 

Diodorus, the Sicilian, says, that among the Egyp- 
tiansit was a criminal matter to discover a secret with 
which they were entrusted; and one of their priests, 
being convicted of this offence, was banished his 
country. Certainly nothing can be more just, than 
that a secret entrusted toa fiiend, under the sanction 
of good faith and secrecy, should be considered as a 
sacred thing, and that to divulge it, under any pre- 
tence, whatever, is a profanation of the most sacred 
duties. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Athenians, being at war 
with Philip, king of Macedon, one day intercepted a 
letter, Which he had written to Olympia, his wife.— 
They sent it back to him unopened, that they might 
not be obliged to read it in Public, saying that their 
laws forbid them to betray a secret. 

The infidelity of a friend is certainly repugnant to 
nature itself, and that to betray a secret entrusted to 
us is truly detestable. A man who entrusts his se- 
crets to another, is like him whosurrenders his arms, 
and declares himself a slave; but how great would be 
the infamy of him, to whom we have surrendered 
them, were he to turn those very arms against us, 
and assassinate usin that defenceless state! Thus 
fidelity isthe greatest treasure a man can find, and 
the secret entrusted to him the highest mark of sin- 
cere friendship. 


O! GAZE ON ME. 


O! gaze on me! for I forget 
Benesth thy glance of love, 

That earth contains misfortune yet— 
That heaven is al! above. 

Let thy soft voice still sweetly swell; — 
Its music charms my ear, 

And smile,—that smile I know full well 

_ Will fade with pity’s tear. 


-O! sigh not! for thy gentle heart 
as never made to weep; 
Let tenderness its balm impart, 
And soothe thy cares to sleep! 
Yet sigh, and smile, and let thy eyes 


Beam love’s pure rays divine! 


But give me all I ask—I prize— 
The bliss to call thee mine. 


VIRTUE. 

Virtue is the daughter of Heaven; happy those 
who cultivate it from their infancy; they pass their 
youth in serenity, their manhood in tranquility, and 
their old age without remorse. There is nothing in 
this world fit to be compared with it; all its wishes 
and désirestend to celestial enjoyments, which are 
not liable to change. The virtuous man looks back 
on his past conduct without regret, because his fate 
cannot but be happy-, His mind is the seat of cheer- 
fulness, and his actions are the foundations of felici- 
ty; he isrich amidst poverty, and no one can deprive 


j bim of what he possesses; he is.all perfectino for his 


life is spotless; and he has nothing to wish for, since 
€ possesses every thing. Alexander was celebrated 
for his courage; Ptolemy for his Jearning; Tragan for 
his love of truth; Autoninus for his piety; Constan- 
tius for his temperance; Scipio for, his continence, 
and Theodosius for his humility. O! glorious virtue, 
which, in some way or other, rewards all its admi- 


rere, and without which, there can be no real happi- 
ness! 


LIFE, 


Would the green curtain of the grave 

Were drawn around my last cold rest, 
As softly as yon shadows wave 

Around the far blue mountain’s breast; 
For length of lifeis length of woe, 

And human love at best deceit; 

All we have known, we still shal] know, 
All we have met, we still must meet: 
And weary grows our desert way ) 

While every light, save hope’s, hath fled, 
And that is dim as winter’s day, 

With vainly watching o’er the dead! 
Here we must mingle with the low, 

And half forget our spirit’s power, 
And feel our burning bosoms grow 

Cald as their owu with every hou; 
And we must watch and weep and pray 

To shun the death that would be kind, 
And for the need of one poor day 

Wreck all the glories of the mind! 


HONOR. 


Honor resembles the eye, which cannot admit of 
the least impurity without receiving a material alter- 
ation. It is a precious stone, the least defect in 
which diminishes the price. It is a treasure, which, 
when once unfortunately lost, can never be recovered. 
Assalvation is to the next life, 60 is honor to this; the 
first cannot be acquired but with great care, and the 
last cannot be preserved but with the most cautious 
delicacy. The wise consider it ag a resource in eve- 
ry misfortune that may happen to them; whereas the 
fool pledges it every moment upon the most trifling 
purposes. As a body without a soul is a corpse, sois 


men without honor, whom all the world shuns with 
aversion as impure. 


FAREWELL. 
Clara! my strain is closing now! 
’Tis the last sweep of breaking chords— 
*Tis the last pulse—the last dark flow 
_ Of the wild heart’s mysterious words! 


i’ve seen thee when thy heart was gay, 


When saciness flitted o'er thy face, 
In merry crowds by night and day, 

And kneeling in the holy place; 
And I have loved as few can love, 

Without a hope, without a fear, 
As the heart gushes forth above,’ 

With the quick pulse and starting tear; 
And now—(my spirit quails to think 

I ne’er shall speak thy name again!) 
I stand upon the utmost brink 

That bounds the path of human pain.. 
| The chain is forged—the doom is sealed— 

The knell hath tolled—the hour is come! 
A guiding light hath been revealed 
hrough the dark mazes of earth’s gloom; 

And | will follow on my way. 

Like one whose task is finished here— 
The unknown being of a day, 

Whose highest rapture wasa tear. 
Clara! fasewell! the time hath been 

When I could sigh thy lovely name, 
But that hath passed--and every scene 

That led me on to love and fame. 
The woes I bear ’twere vain to tell— 
Hear all in—Love! farewell! farewell:! 


A SCRAP. 

If you have a friend whom you esteem and wish to 
retain, resent not too quickly truths which may have 
been imparted in moments of confidence, perhaps for 
your own benefit. Those who are unreserved and 
candid in their communications are more valuable ag 
friends, than such as have the gift of suiting their fa- 
ces to all occasions. 

Those who would give advice, should first careful- 
ly ascertain whether they are qualified to do so; and 
next, whethar it will be acceptable;—elee, what they 


may mean as a kindness, may be interpreted as im- 
pertinence. 
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‘time” of female life. During that period, the female heart is 


THE CABINET. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
TWILIGHT THOUGHTS, 
By Mrs. Genevieve J. Fairfield. 


Behind the far off hills the sun hath set, 

And left the darkened world to thought and me; 
The care-worn lubourer hath gone to rest, 

Beneath his straw-thatched home, from sorrow free. 


How soothing are his dreams of future bliss, 
Whose life is passed in self-approving hours, 
The best of blessings heaven bestows is his, — 
While meek content sits smiling round his bowers. 


The rosy morn awakes and sends again 

Her light, and smiles to cheer the good man’s home; 
Nor with his children doth he pray in vain— 

The poor man never from his love can roam. 


Oh! let me, if Ienvy—envy him, 

Who, though obserre, is worth a world of gems, 
Like moonlight rising on the evening dim, 

He clothes all things with glorious diadeins. 


Go, seek and find your happiness in gold! 
Ye cannot know where virtue lovesto dwell— 
With the pure-hearted, who in peace behold 
And worship while the clouds in glory swell. 


Oh! I have wandered o’er the vale and stream, _ 
And witnessed many a tear on furrowed cheek, 
And sighed beneath the spring-sun’s gladdest beam, 
That hearts in such a lovely world should break. 


Kind Heaven! to thee I bend—my prayer shall be 
That IL in virtue’s holy path may roam, 
Till called from earth to purity and Thee, 
My heart shall rest in one eterna] home. 


WOMAN, AT TWENTY. 


When a young girl reaches the age of fifteen or sixteen 
years, she begins to think of the mysterious subject of matri- 
mony; a state, the delights of which her youthful imagination 
shadows forth in the most captivating forms. It is made the 
topic of light and incidental discourse among hercompanions, 
and it is recurred to with increasing interest every time it is 
brought upon the tapis. When she grows a little older, she 
ceases to smatter about matrimony, and thinks more intently 
on the all important sulyject. It engrosses her thoughts by day 
and her dreams by night; and she pictures to herself the fehi- 
city of being wedded to the youth for whom she cherishes: a 
secret, but consuming flame. She surveys herself in the mir- 
ror, and, asit generally tells “a flattering tale,” she turns from 
it with a pleasing conviction, that her beauty will enable her 
to conquer the heart of the most obdurate, and that whoever 
else may die in a state of “single blessedness,”’ she is destined 
to become, ere many years roll by, a happy bride. sag fd 

From the age of eighteen to twenty Is “the very witching 


more susceptible of the soft and tender influences of love than 
at any other; and we appeal to our fair readers to say, whether, 
if inclination was alone consulted in the business, more mar- 
riages would not take place, during that ticklish season, than 
in any by which it is preceded or followed. It is the grand 
climax of love; aud she who passes it, without entering in- 
to the state matrimonia!, may chance to pass several years of 
her life ere she is caught in the meshes.of Hymen. Thetruth 
is, that the majority of women begin to be more thoughtful 
when they have turned the age of twenty. The giddiness of 
the girl gives place to the sobriety of the woman. Frivolity is 
succeeded by reflection; and reason reigns where passion pre- 
viously held undisputed sway, The cares and the anxieties 
of life press themselves more on the attention; and as its sober 
realities become more palpable, they tend to weaken the ef- 
fect of the sanguine anticipations of unmingled felicity in the 
marriage state which the mind had formed in its youthful day- 
dreams. in short, to use a common phrase, women, after 
twenty-one, ‘look before they leap. 
[For the Philadelphia Album. | 
STANZAS, 
Yes, friends are false, and beauty’s brow 
Can show the gathering storm, 
And love can break its youthful vow, - 
And vice wear virtue’s form. 


Yes, it is true, the world can change, 
And kindred kind forget; { 

And home become a dwelling strange— 
A board for strangers set. 


Yes, it istrue, the flowers of hope 
May perish in their bloom, 


And glowing hands the path may stop, 
That ends but in the tomb. 


Yet, thankless world, | fear thee not, 
Nor shall my spirits bend; 
Yor, whatsoe’er may be my lot, 


PIERPONT AND POETRY. 


John Pierpont was never intended for a poet; although cer- 
tain of his lighter and smaller pieces of poetry indicate a sur- 
prising earnestness of poetical power, and a deep and sure 
perception of tiuth in poetry. Poetry is the growth of superi- 
or minds, undoubtedly, though not of great minds.—Grea 
minds are above poetry. How should we like to have seen 
George Washington, or Benjamin Franklin, ay, or Napoleon 
Bonaparte, employed in weaving words together, so that they 
would jingle at regularintervals? Whydid it never occur to 
us to ask, if it would not be as worthy employment for a su- 
perior mind to waste a goodly portion of life—peradventure 
the goodliest portion of it—for poetry is made in youth, in the 
spring-tide of the heart’s valour, when the spirit of boyhood, 
alive with a strange, fierce hope, and self-anointed with un- 
quenchable fire—sees nothing, dreams of nothing, imagines 
nothing in the future impossible to be achieved—why did it 
never occur to us to ask if it would not be as worthy of sucha 
mind, at such a time, to waste a goodly portion of life; not in 
stringing pearls by the sea-shore, nor in piping to the low gus- 
ty winds of autumn, while the red leaves are eddying about 
our path, nor in weaving words together so that they should 
jingle at the end of the line; but in weaving them together so 
that they should chime at the beginning? Just imagine that 
full-grown men were to employ their daysin so arranging words 
that every ten syllables should begin with a rhyme instead of 
ending with a rhyme; yet where is the difference in fact? What 
is the real worth of the object? Time was, when the most 
learnedmen of the age were content to immortalize themselves 
by an acrostic—and time was, when a great acrostic was re- 
garded as one of the greatest of human achievements. 

But no more of this. We need not quarrel now about the 
dignity of such pastimes, nor about the value of poetry—of 
what is called poetrv, I mean; the poetry of sound, of calcula- 
ted speech, of breath articulated by law. The opinion of the 
world is changing, not visibly perhaps, but certainly, though 
slowly, even as the shadow of a high mountain changes—the 


sun-dial of nations.—JVeal. 


A FRAGMENT. 
By N. P. Willis. 


*Twasa rich night in June. The air was all 
Fragrance and balm and the wet leaves were stirred 
By the soft fingers of the southern wind, 
And caught the light capriciously like wings, 
Haunting the greenwood witha silvery sheen. 
The stars might not be numbered, and the moon, 
Exceeding beautiful, went up in heaven, 
And took her place in silence, and a hush, 
Like a deep Sabbath of the night, came down 
And rested upon nature. [ was out 
With three sweet sisters wandering, and my thoughts 
Took colour of the moonlight, and of them, 
And I wascalm and happy. Their deep tones, 
Low in the stillness, and by that soft air 
Melted to reediness, bore out, like song, 
The language of high feelings, and I felt 
How excellent is woman when she gives 
To the fine pulses of her spirit way. 
One was a noble being with a brow 
Ample and pure, and on it her black hair 
Was parted, like a raven’s wing on snow. 
Her tone was low and sweet, and in her smile 
_ You read intense affections. Her moist eye 
Had a most rare benignity; her mouth, 
Bland and unshadowed sweetness; and her face 
Was full of that mild dignity that gives 
A holinesstowoman. She was one 
W hose virtues blossom daily, and pour out 
A fragrance upon all whoin her path 
Have a blest fellowship. 1 longed to be 
Her brother, that her hand might he upon 
My forehead, and her gentle voice allay 
The fever that is at my heart sometimes. 


CHARACTER. 

It is ever to be kept in mind that a good name is in all cases 
the fruit of personal exertion. It is not inherited from parents; 
it is not created by external advantages; it is not a necessary 
appendage of birth, or wealth, or talents, or station; but the re- 
sult of one’s own endeavours--the fruit and reward of good 
principles, manifested in a course of virtuous and honourable 
action. This is the more important to be remarked, because 
it shows that the attainment of a good name, whatever may be 
your external circumstances, isentirely within your power. 

No young man, kowever humble his birth or obscure his con- 
dition, is excluded from the invaluable boon. He has only to 
fix his eye upon the prize and press towards it, in a course of 
virtuyus conduct, and it ishis. And it is iuteresting to notice 
hew many of our worthiest and best citizens have risen to ho- 
nour and usefulness, by dint of their own persevering exer- 
tions. They are to be found in great numbers, in each of the 
learned professtons, and every department of business; ‘and 
they stand forth, bright and animating examples of what can 
be accomplished by resolution and effort. Indeed, in the for- 
mation of character, personal exertion is the first, the second 
and the third virtue. 

Nothing great or excellent can be acquired without a good 
character. A good name will not come without being sought. 
All the virtues of which it is com are the results of untir- 
ing application and industry. Nothing can be more fatal to 


Myself shall be my friend. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1828. 


The engraving of the Arch-street Theatre which we promised 


some weeks since, is now completed, and will accompany our 
next number. 


(X-A communication box has been placed at the door of 
our Office, where contributions will be thankfully received. 


The Secrets of the Heart.—This tale, commencing on our first 
page will prove particularly interesting to our fair readers. It 
is the production of Miss Elizabeth Bogart of New-York,—a 
young lady of fine mind and brilliant accomplishments. “‘The 
Effect of a Single Folly,” some time sinee published in our 
paper, and widely circulated, is by the same hand. We re- 
commend an attentive perusal of this pleasant composition. 


To those of our readers who are fond of pleasant reading, or 
in short readicg of every character, we recommend the Frank- 
lin Library as a choice repository for affording the desired sat- 
isfaction. All the new books are to be obtained at this estab- 
lishment immediately on their publication, and at such a rate 
as renders them within the reach of all classes. 


ANIMOSITY. 

The animosity of some men is terrible. Their revenge is 
neither to be satiated nor propitiated, and they will frequently 
pursue the most cruel measures for the satisfaction of their ha- 
tred. It should be no slight cause that would induce a man to- 
hate, bitterly revile and heartlessly persecute his fellow. We 
are all liable to errors of disposition, and of passion. A few 
words dropped in a moment of anger, frequently make breach- 
es between persons for life, whereas as many conciliatory and 
explanatory observations, would rather strengthen than burst 
asunder the bonds of friendship. It is really an astonishing 
scrutiny to examine into the causes of feud which have arisen 
between friends and associates. One simple and harmlessly in- 
tended inuendo, frequently is productive of the most bitter ani- 
mosity and painful consequences. But, as we observed before, 


| it should be an actof desperate villainy that would induce an 


individual to persecute his fellow man with a malignity that will 
not be propitiated. There are a thousand evils of life that col- 
our our actions with an unfortunate character, which, not- 
withstanding cannot be avoided. It appears the destiny of 
some, to become involved in difficulty. All their undertakings 
are unsuccessful and despite of every exertion to the contrary, 
they become involved in a labyrinth of poverty. Innumerable 
are the emergencies in which poverty places a man who is de- 


standing among his compeers in mind. If therefore any one 
of these emergericies is productive of an action on his part, 
that could not be avoided, yet one which deprives his friend of 
some promised emolument, it is on the part of the latter an act 
of unmanly and bitter animosity to pursue the unfortunate with 
contumely and disgrace. There is no greater wretch on earth, 


pects of another for money or unqualified revenge. He must 
at least bea fiend—one totally dead to every kind of sympathy, 
and totally absorbed in the most degrading of all devotions, 


is entitled to his just awards; and he that deprives another of 
them dishonestly, should be punished as he deserves. But 
there is a wide difference in the moral sense of the obligation, 
between the man who unfortunately became a debtor through 
uncontroulable circumstances, and one that becomes so through 
a preparatory intention to defraud. The latter in one view 
would never be persecuted by human beings who were at all 
conversant with misfortune, or possessed hearts of mortal plia- 
bility, Yet thereare wretches so depraved (we deem it the 
most heartless depravity) that they would rather lose a certain 


which the law affords, than abate one tittle of the miserable 
amouut, for which some unfortunate wretch has become their 
debtor, Nay there isa case of recent date, and fresh in our 
memory, where an individual was cast into prison for months, 
and his wifeand children subjected to al! the evils of winter 
and poverty, merely that the former had unfortunately excited 


the animosity of this brutal creditor, When revenge is car- 


ried to extremes like this—or when under any circumstauces, 
a map is persecuted, who is poor and- without friends, and who 
of aconsequence Is not on an equal footing with his enemy, 
and cannot protect-himse}f, the exercise of this passion, is as 


the attainment of a good character than a treacherous confi- || well a mark of the basest cowardice, as it is of the darkest de- 


dence in external advantages. 


pravity. 


sirous of holding a respectable rank in society, and a dignified 


than the man who would destroy the happiness, and the pros- 


that of amercenary nature. We fully admit that every man ~ 


portion of flesh, than not exercise every method of severity | 
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Dunning,—After several ineffecwal attempts to induce his 
delinquent subscribers to liquidate their arrearages, the editor 
of the Eastern American, thus continues:— 


The encouragement, (that is, all which his patrons ought to 
ay him) generally afforded to small printing estalishments, 1s 
fimited, and in Maine singularly so; and it comes at so latea 
day that the printer is obliged to feast a long time upon anttcr- 
pation; and it often turns out that this is all that fills his purse, 
satiates his hunger, or covers his back, unless the friend of all 
poor folks takes him and his wants into consideration. To this, 
all who follow our occupation can testify. 4a : 
But: to the point--if our subscribing and advertising delin- 
quent friends hand over the amount of their bills, soon, we shall 
continue to hand over Eastern Americans worth reading—but 
if they do’nt, we shall be compelled to give but few papers, 
and little interesting matter—one or the other; for we can no 
more print without ready pay, than a barber can scrape a phiz 
till he has Jather, or a fiddler saw out a Yankee doodle till he 
has rosined his bow. 


Now itis a melancholly fact, that at the expiration of every 
six months we are eompelled to erase some hundred names 
from our subscription book in consequence of delinquency. 
The most of these individuals are highly respectable and per- 
fectly willing to pay their debts, but either from carelessness, 
forgetfulness, or some other evil quality, which mutilates 
against the publishing fraternity, they neglect to forward the 
miserable pittance, which pays for the subscription. We, per- 
haps enjoy as extensive patronage as any other publication in 
the country—our subscription list is immense, and constantly 
onthe mcrease. But even withus it is a matter extremely) 
difficult of accomplishment, to collect sufficient monies to liqui- 
date with proper promptitude, our current expenses. We 
know that in many cases, the exact amonnt cannot be enclos- 
ed by letter, yet it can be so nearly done as to obviate all diffi- 
culty of this character, and prompt payment is a virtue on the 
part of subscribers worthy immortality. We make the obser- 
vations With a view to our own advantage, and whilst we depre- 
cate the practice of dunning as one extremely disconsonant 
with courteous feelings, we also deprecate as hostile to the 
system of good fellowship and honourable intercourse, the de- 

jinquency of patrons. 


LITERARY. 


— 


The Southern Lilerary Gazette.—Of late days nothing in the 
shape of a newspaper can be projected without “literary” be- 
ing amalgamated in its title. They have literary Gazettes 
now, in villages of a month’s gathering—among canal diggers 
and coal miners, and in all sections and corners of the country. 
Poets and poetasters are as thick as herring in April,and edi- 
tors (God save the mark) are as trite asa dun. The short and 
long of the matter is, publishing news-papers isa bad specula- 
tion—witness the purses of the Boston Bachelors. This busi- 
ness, like all other genteel vocations, is done over—literature 
is a drug in the market, and nothing new in the literary way will 
take. ‘Z'he Southern Literary Gazette is a new undertaking in 
the periodical school, brought out under the auspices of Mr. 
W. G. Simms, a gentleman who has perpetrated a volume of 
poetry. Whether this ciscumstance qualifies him any better 
tor the editorial chair, we are not prepared to say; yet such is 
the received opinion, if we do not mistake, and we are perfectly 
willing that heshould have all the benefit thereof. The first 
number of this miscellany is creditable, that is, contains no- 
thing particularly entitled to condemnation, if we except some 
impertinent observations respecting Mr. Pollok, author of the 
“Course of Time,” and a poet of the first water. We have al- 
ways found itthe case with those who pretended to write poe- 
try ard could not, to abuse those who could. We do not say 
this is the case with Mr, Simms, but merely think the tone of 
his sentiment rather illiberal in alluding to Mr. Pollok. This 
is the more remarkable, as we have ever found the Southerners 
to be apeople of most generous nature and bounteous liberali- 
ty—quick feelings andimmaculate honour. We haveno doubt 
but the Southern Gazette will succeed. It is published at 
Charleston, S. Carolina, and the inhabitants of that vicinity 
are great patrons of literature. _ 


Cooper's Notions.—A variety of opinions has gone forth re- 
lative to the Travelling Bachelor, and it is now pretty certain 
that our countryman’s fame has not been placed any higher up- 
on the pedestal of immortality in consequence of this produc- 
ton. Jehu Bull has wrapped him pretty severely over the 
knuckles, but this might all have accounted for through jealousy 
and bigotry. But some of our own journals have spoken justly 
with reprehension of some passages of the work. That, for 
example, which places the intelligence of New-York above 
the ordinary standard of intellect, and that of Pennsylvania 
b low—such assertion is sheer nonsense, Mr. Cooper must 
either be remarkably bigoted himself in relation to his own: 


state, or has a very contracted knowledge of Peunsylvaniaand 
its people. In short, there are many “errors of information” 
throughout the book, some of which are of such a nature as 
will call the blush of shame into the cheeks of its author when 
he is corrected by a foreigner. Several of them will be ena- 
bled to do this from actual observation. In this country the 
work has not sold with half the rapidity of a novel. The few 
reviews that have appeared concerning it, rather defend the 
author from foreign censure, than eulogise his production as 
one creditable to his genius and accomplishments. Indeed 
many have neglected remarking upon the production altogeth- 
er, fearful to censure and tuo delicate to point out the discrep- 
ancies ina favourite author. It is probable Mr. Cooper will not 
again swerve from the path of literature for which his genius 
is particularly calculated. He is now preparing a novel ‘The 
Child of the Wish-ton-wish,” which is expected to prove high- 


ly popular, 


The Ladies’ Magazine.—This work is published monthly at 
Boston, and is edited by Mrs. S. J. Hale, a lady not less dis- 
tinguished for her literary acquirements than her moral virtues. 
Its pages are devoted to female character and education, mor- 
al fiction, critical notices of literature, and original poetry.— 
The work is hindsomely printed, and published at three dol- 
urs perannum. Among its contributors are several excellent 
writers, and we cheerfully recommend the work to the female 
public.—Subscriptions will be received at this office. 


Mr. Robert Ward, the gifted author of Tremaine and De 
Vere, two of the best novels of modern times, is about to hand 
to the afar Mrs. Lewin, a lady of much intelligence, who has 
already outlived two husbands, After reading the wntings of 
Mr. Ward, no lady would suppose histaste was for widowhood; 
but ‘non gustibus,” &c. 


The Legendary.—We fear that this periodical, notwithstan- 
ding its high literary character, has been unsuccessful, nearly 
five months having elapsed since the appearance of the first 
number, and no successive having as yet been published. This 
circumstance is to be regretted, the Legendary being a work 
of much excellence and promise. | 


Tke Journal of the Times a weekly publication, edited by 
W. Lloyd Garrison, and published at Bennington Vt. With- 
out flattery or friendship, this paper has a wholesome appear- 
ance, snd the editor is unquestionably a young gentleman of 
high promise. It is worth a dozen of the milk and water 
ephemerals with which the country is teeming. 


The Contemporary.—We invite the attention of our read- 
ers to the prospectus of a new journal with this title about to 
be established in this city. The editor isa gentleman of fine 
mind and rich attainments, and the work will no doubt answer 
the expectations held out inthe prospectus. Those who are 
inclined to patronise a new*literary undertaking, cannot do 
better than to forward their names,to the publisher. 

The Farmers’ Register.— A semi-monthly work with this ti- 
tle is about to be published by J. A. Dooley, at Piqua, Obio.—- 
It will be devoted to agriculture, literature, and general intel- 
ligence, handsomely printed, and published at the moderate 
rate of two dollars per annum. To such farmers in Pennsyl- 
vania, who do not subscribe for the New-York, or American 


Farmer, the ablest works devoted to agriculture, published in 
this country, we would advise them to forward their subscrip- 


tions to Mr. Dooley. 


THEATRICAL. 


Arch Street Theatre is well attended. Miss Kelly’s benefit 
was a bumper on Friday. ‘The Robbers as performed last week 
drew an excellent house. The piece itself is full of terrible 
horrors but well adapted to stage effect. It was repeated last 
evening, Mr. Blake was altogether out of his line as one of the 
band.. Mr. Wood is unrivalled as Charles De Moor. Francis 
De Moor by Chapman.is a master piece. Miss Kelly performs 
for the last night of her re-engagement this evening. The bil] 
of tare is inviting. 

Wallack has attracted full houses to the Park,theatre. Mr. 
Maywood took a benetit at this house last week. The former 
gentleman is shortly expected at Arch street. His reception 
will no doubt be brilliant. 


Booth continues performing at the Tremont theatre, Boston. 
Hamblin took a benefit at this house on Monday. The Tra- 
gedy of Julius Cesar was performed in which Booth, Caldwe}l 
and Hamblin all appeared. It would se2m from the prints, that 


the Federal Street establishment is a loosing concern, The { M. 


following hit at one of the editorial fraternity, who enjoys some 
little notoriety is from the Traveller: 


The Last Shift!—It is rumoured among the Federal street 
coterie, that if reducing the prices, and other schemes to prop 
the sinking fortunes of that house, do not succeed, Bucking- 
ham himself, as a last resort, will resume the buskin, and again 
“strut his brief hour” on the stage. We ourselves give but 
little credit to the story; for in the prime and vigour of his 
youth, he was scarcely tolerated in third and fourth rate cha- 
racters; and now, after an interval of several years, he could 
not hope for much better success. Hofvever, if he is determi- 
ned to be announced, there are undoubtedly some, who would 
pay half price to see him. 


THE CONTEMPORARY, 
A weekly Cabinet of Criticism and the Belles Lettres, 
Embellished with Engravings. 


On the first of January next, a work with this title will be 
commenced in thiscity. It willbe handsomely printed in the 
Super Roya Quarto Form, and be published every Wednesday 
[t will be devoted to polite literature, criticism, the fine arts 
general intelligence, poetry, &c. The original department 
shall be occupied by writers of respectable talent, and the 
best selections of foreign journals aad domestic magazines 
shall be sought after. Sickly sentiment and peurile verse will 
be excluded its columns. This journal will be one of a pure 
literary character. It willbt under the superintendence of a 
private club of literary gentlemen, in this city, of high char- 
acter, some of whom are well and creditably known to the pub- 
lic. The editorial department will be filled by a gentleman of 
much research and acknowledged intelligence. The work 
will certainly commence with the first week in January. The 
terms of subscription will be two doliars, payable in advance. 
Address John K. Buckingham, Philadelphia, 


Editors of news-papers will be kind enough to give the above 


one or two insertions, and forward their papers immediately 
for exchange. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 22nd instant, at Tuckerton, N. J. by the Rev. Mr. 
Morehouse, Joseph Bispham, Jr. of Philadelphia, to Susan 
Ridgeway Tucker; and at the same time and place, by the Rev. 
Mr. Mayne, Dr. John B. Blake, of the city of Washington, tu 
Josephine Lavinia Tucker, daughter of the honourable Ebe- 
nezer Tucker. 
On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Joseph Painter, Mr. Matthew 
“ amison, to Miss Mary Wilkison, of Williamsport, Lycoming 
ounty. 
On the 26th inst. by John Shaw, Esq. Mr. John Burkel, to 
Mrs. Letitia Shinn, both of the Northern Liberties. 
On Saturday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstine, Mr. Ste- 
phen C. Purdy, of this city, to Miss Margaretta Cooke, former- 
ly of Wilmington, Delaware. _ 
On the 20th ult. by John Shaw, Esq. Mr Joseph Young, to 
Miss Catharine Hoffman, both of the County of Philadelphia. 
On the 2d inst. by John Shaw, Esq. Mr. John Daley, to Mrs. 
Marnelius McCrum, both of the Northero Liberties, 


DEATHS. 
On Monday the 27th inst. at Bristol Pa, in the 20th year of 
her age, Mrs Harriet King, wife of the Rev. Henry G. King, 
On the 25th inst. Thomas E. Williamson, Esq. in the 25th 
year of his age. 


Yesterday morning, Elizabeth, daughter of Joshua Daniels, 
aged 4 years. | 
On seventh day, 25th inst. Jane Ridgway, relict of David 
Ridgway, deceased, in the 87th year of her age. 

At Franklin, Missouri, on the 17th ult. Mr. William Hood, 
formerly a merchant of Philadelphia. 


FRANKLIN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
No. 76, South Third Street, 
Above Walnut: 


Containing an extensive selection of Philosophical T'reati- 
ses, Biography, History, Travels, The Drama,and Poetry in 
general; together with all the works of Fiction of any interes, 
orcelebrity, from the exploits and enchantments of Chivairy 
down to the novels and Romances of the present day. 


Sist. REGIMENT INFANTRY, P. M. 


The following gentlemen compose the Staff of this Regi- 
ment; they will be obeyed and respected accordingly. 
Surgeon—Joseph G. Nancrede M. D. Quarter Master—Rob- 
ert Morris Esq. Adjutant----Edwin L. Carrell Esq. Serjeant 
Major—John B. 
y order of Colone} William P. Smith : 

| E. L. Carroll Adjutant. 


— 


National Light Infantry.— i 
The annual court of appeal for this corps, will be held on 
Monday next, at Holt’s hotel, Chesnut-street, at 6 o'clock 


W. P. Smith, Captain. 
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THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 13. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
ADVERSITY. 


The touchstone of friendship in this world is the 
hour of adversity. Leta man, by somesudden stroke 
of fortune, be eithexr elevated or depressed in circum- 
stances, and his character will immediately change, 
as also will the estimation of his friends and acquaint- 
ancee A Roman writer has said “honours change 
our manners, but not always for the better.” The 
same remark will apply to the revolution in a man’s 
fortune’s. It is an ordinary if not an inseparable oc- 
currence with the sudden elevation of a man to 
wealth or power, tosee him become affected with ar- 
rogant notions of his own importance, and too fre- 
quently with ungenerous feelings towards those, 
among whom he tormerly ranked as an equal. No- 
thing will so truly develope a man’s character asa 
sudden accession of wealth. There is no better or- 
deal for the trial of his sympathies, virtue and integ- 
rity of heart. On the contrary, adversity is the pro- 
per element for a philosopher. The wisest philoso- 
phy is that which is gleaned from experience and 
taught in the school of sorrow. He that will boast 
of his self-denial—of the impossibility of any world- 
ly change affecting his principles, his feelings or his 
mind, should be tempted for a season from the sunn 
copses of the world, and left desolate and divested of 
resources, among the briar paths of life. Heshould 
be tossed awhile upon the treacherous sea—stranded 
upon some rock-girded shore—his character aspersed 
unjustly—his friendship made the sport of treachery, 
or his love wasted upon hard-heartedness and coquet- 
ry; and if amid all these complicated evils, he can 
still gaze calmly along the stream of life, with amind 
untinged and a disposition unaffected by the storms of 
fate, he is indeed, one to whom the world is a place 
of trial, and in truth and test a philosopher. There 
is not, probably, one human being in the whole wide 
scale of existence, having lived two score years, who 
would not at some moment of life, when the dusky 
clouds of fate lowered around him, willingly have ex- 
changed this world with all its shade and sunshine, 
for the realms and the uncertainties of eternity. The 
energies of intellect and the buoyancy and reckless- 
ness of disposition inherent to a portion of mankind, 
ate insufficient to provide against the withering and 
all-overwhelming potency of despair. It is in vain 
for man to presume he can bid defiance to adversity, 
Jet it approach him under ever so insidious a mask.— 
Human nature is the same weak and subservient 
thing in all its forms and capacities. The individual 
whe is full of high thoughts and potent faculties, is 
also possessed of the weaknesses and passions of a 
mortal. In one feature or another of his character, 
these weaknesses will be displayed, and he wil] thus 
be made liable to the adversities of life. The chil- 
dren of genius are especially liable to misfortune.— 
Their passions are stronger than those of ordinary 
man, and their propensities to have them indulged 
are greater. These passions lead them into excess- 
es, which it is impossible to avoid, merely because 
they are inherent, and not to be restrained by the 
will. With genius there is little of that cold and 
plodding disposition calculated for the obtainment of 
wealth. Allis haste and enthusiasm, recklessness 
and adversity. It cannot grovel, and opportunities 
that would be embraced with a view to mercenary 
emolument by calculating knaves, will be passed by 
with careless indifference by the gifted in mind. 
It is therefore that the children of genius are so fre- 
quently the children of adversity. They provide rather 
for the mind than the body, and a feast of Apollo with 
them, is far preferable to a feast of Mammon. It is, 
perhaps, a necessary provision of the Creator, that 
man should be so unequal in mind, as well as depend- 
ent upon fortuitous circumstances for his-standing in 
society, and his individual rank, Yet we have often 
pondered upon the idea of there being no distinctions 
of this character, and imagined the revolution it 
would effect in the order of life. If this were the 


case, however, it would be necessary for dispositions, 


principles, and feelings tobe balanced more equally 


than they are at the present age; ot the obloquy that 
would proceed from a division of tastes and habits 
would be productive of continual collisions. It is as- 
tonishing, however, in the present state of society to 
observe the influence of self-interest upon man, even 
so far as matters of a mercenary nature are affected. 
This motive is indeed the prime minister to all our 
designs and passions—high and low—all classes and 
grades of mankind are its subjects, ‘‘Self-interest 
saysa French writer “appears to me to resemble 
dust, which the demon throws into the eyes of men, 
in order to make them blind to justice, duty, honour 
and friendship. It is interest that stifles the natural 
sentiments of relations for each other, embroils man 
and wife, sows the seeds of hatred among brothers 
and sisters, and extinguishes friendship among friends. 
In public itassumes the name of prudence, but in 
private it stoops to any meanness or injustice that 
can promote its ends.” It isthis passion, therefore, 
that hasa great influence upon our prosperity or ad- 
it has the greatest influence. Man- 
kind frequently, in an attempt to better their condi- 
tion, through an interested motive, plunge themselves 
into guilt and infamy, and thus destroy their every 
hope of happiness. Seldom is any deed of villainy 
ultimately successful. The ways of Providence are 
so inscrutable—the mazes of destiny so intricate, 
that some plan which to the eye of interest would 
seem certain to ensure success, frequently ends In ru- 
in. Itis thus that men frequently find themselves 
surrounded with adversity, when they anticipate an 
altogether different result. Nothing willso properly 
bear up the mind of one thus situated, as a conscious- 
ness of rectitude and virtue. He who has not this 
stay to support him in the dark hours of trial, gener- 
ally grows weary of the world and of life—becomes 
desperate, and dies “‘unpitied and forgotten.” 


ROMEO. 


MISANTHROPIC HOURS. 
(BY N. P. WILLIS.) 


I sometimes feel as I could blot 
All traces of mankind from earth-- 
As if *twere wrong to blast them not, 
They so disgrace—soshame their birth: 
To think that earth should be so fair, 
So beautiful and bright a thing: 
‘That nature should come forth and wear 
Such glorious apparelling; = 
That sky, sea, air, should live and glow » 
With light and love and holiness, 
And yet men never feel or know ; 
How much a God of love can bless, 
How deep their debt of thankfulness. 


I’ve seen the sun go down, and light 
Like flowersof gold pour’d in the sky-- 
When every tree and flower was bright, 
And every pulse was beating high, 
And the full soul was gushing love, 
And longing for its home above— 
And then when men would soar, if ever, 
To the high homes of thought and soul, 
When lite’s degrading ties should sever, 
And the full spirit spurn controul— 
Then have gh (oh how my cheek 
Is burning with the shame I feel, 
That truth is in the words I speak,) 
I've seen my fellow creatures steal 
Away to their unhallow’d mirth, 
As if the revelries of earth 
Were all that they could feel or share, 
And glorious heavens were scarcely worth 
Their passing notice or their care: 


I’ve said I was a worshipper 
Atwoman’s shrine—yet even there 

IT found unworthiness of thought, 
And when I deem’d I just had caught 
The radiance of that holy light, 
Which makes earth beautiful and bright, 
When eyes of fire their flashes sent, 
And rosy lips look’d eloquent— 
Oh L,have turn’d and wept, to find 
Beneath it all, a trifling mind. 


I was in one of those high halls 

Where genius breathes in sculptnr’d stone, 
Where shaded light in softness falls 

On pencill’d beauty.—They were gone 
Whose hearts of fire and hands of skill 

Had wrought such power—but they spoke 
To me in every feature still, 


And fresh lips breath’d and dark eyes woke, ‘ 
And crimson cheeks flushed glowingly 


Tolifeand motion. 1 had knelt 
And wept with Mary at the tree 

Where Jesus sutie:ed—-I had felt 
The warm blood rushing to my brow 

At the stern buffet of the Jew,-- 

Had seen the Lord of glory bow 

And bleed for sins he never knew,— 
And I had wept. I thought that all 

Must feel like me—-and when there came 
A stranger bright and beautiful, 

With step of grace and eye of flame, 
And tone and look most sweetly blent 
To make her presence eloquent, 

Oh then I look’d for tears. We stood 

Before the scene of Calvary, 

I saw the piercing spear--the blood-- 
lhe gall--the writhe of agony-- 
{ saw his quivering lips in prayer, 
“Father forgive them”--all was there. 
I turn’d in bitterness of soul 
And spoke of Jesus. 1 had thought 
Her feelings would refuse controuh; 
For woman’s heart, I knew, was fraught 
With gushing sympathies. She gaz’d 
A moment on it carelessly, 
And coldly curl’d her lip, and prais’d 
The high priest's garment. Couldit be 
That look was meant, dear Lord, for thee? 


Oh what is woman—what her smile-- 
Her lips of love—her eyes of light-- 
What is she, if her lips revile 
The lowly Jesus? ve may write 
His name upon her marble brow, 
And linger in her curls of jet 
The light spring flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet—and vet-- 
Without that meeker grace, she’ll be 
A lighter thing than vanity. 


THE NOVELIST. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 


THE CARIB CACIQUE. 
[Continued. | 

While the chief was absorbed in warlike schemes, 
Anacaona, in allthe insinuating pride of her nature, 
came suddenly upon him. ‘Why this deep and anx- 
ious thought?” saidshe. “Why are you plotting, like 
a wily serpent, to spread destruction among our ce- 
lestial visitors. The sons of the gods come to Ma- 
guana, to dwell in peace and feast on Mamey; their 
mien is beautiful, and their presence paradise. Why 
would you destroy them?” 

“This from you, Anacaona?” said Caonabo, in a 
‘repressed, but heart-withering voice. “Treachery 
to her native land, and blind devotion to inhuman 
spoilers, coupled with the name of the Cacique's 
bride! But away with doubt! you cannot mean it, 
and you speak in jest.” ‘ib 

‘<Not so, my warrior! but my spirit declares what 
my tongue avows. Came not the Strangers from. 
the skies? came they not to cherish and protect?—to 
give us knowledge and to teach its use? And are not 
their faces lovely as the deathless apricots in the vale 
of Xaragua? 

“Ts not the leopard lovely? yet he couches and he 
kills. Is not the eagle a glorious bird and king of 
the air? yet he stoops not but to prove the torture of 
his talons and the death-blow of his beak. Hast 
thou never seen the little bird panting and fiutterin 
over the waters of Leogane, while the tyrant dallied 
with his prey in the certainty of possession? Tell me 
not that outward comeliness gives evidence of any 
thing lovely in the inner man. There will be no Ca- 
cique in Cibao or they must perish.” 

“J meant no ill; I did but utter caution to a too 
rash spirit. The strangers are as brave and strong 
as they are beautiful; and many will fear to join Cao- 
nabo'in his perilous war. Even now their white 
clouds are coming up from the east, and the thunders 
willsoon be heard. Dwellin peace with them. My 
brother Behech‘o will not join the League.” 

‘He has joined it,” exclaimed the chieftain, wrath- 
fully——“‘and he bears more love to Caonabo than those 
of his family who stand in closer relation. “Dwell 
in peace!” —and suffer our carcasses to be thrown to 
their hell-dogs for what we havealready done! "T'were 
well, indeed! And Anacaona talks of their beauty, 
too! Ye Spirits of the great Algonquins! shall war- 


riors prate as women do, and see their country trod- 
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den down by pale-faced and whiskered assassins, be- 
cause the wife of a Cacique doats on their bravery 
and comeliness? But begone, Anacaona! and much 
zs I love thee, if thou speakest thus once more to me 
or to any, Behechio shall have his sister back again.” 

‘The day will net be unwelcome, Caonabo,” replied 
she, in bitter anger, ‘*The quiet household dove has 
no place in the bold hawk’s eyrie.” 

“Thou lovest the tinkling bells and the gaudy 


trumpery of the Strangers better than the glory of 


thy country, thy husband or his bride.” 

‘J love not war, but sunshine and moonlight and 
green meadows and pleasant rivers and the soft voi- 
ces of many friends—and these, our visitors from hea- 
ven, whom the Zemi has benignantly sent.”’ 

>'Tis well! thou hast spoken:thy own doom. Thy 
dwelling is appointed, and, ’till this strife is past, we 
meet no more.—Go, woman, go!” 

She left the cave, and Caonabo fell upon his face 
in convulsive agony. 

His lofty pride and stern virtue, however, soon 
overcame the weakness of his love, and he appeared, 
as before, in the simple majesty of his nature. Se- 
cure in the affections of his people, he eagerly devo- 
ted himself to the organization of a League against 
the expected Spaniards, which should embrace every 
chief of Hispaniola. In this patriotic preparation 
he fully succeeded except with Guacanagari. Like 
the old Sachem of Masswechusett in later days, that 
true hearted potentate had allied himself to the inva- 
ders of his native land; and, by resisting every attempt 
to excite him against them, and permitting his territo- 
ries to be the vantage-giound of the Indians’ foes, as- 
sisted inthe ultimate ruin of his country. Much, 
however, may be said in his exculpation. Though 
Columbus arrived among the Indian Isles in almost 
utter destitution, yet his caravels and his splendid 
personal apparel and armament were calculated to 
impress the natives with the deepest respect and re- 
verence. Content with their luxurious indolence, 
their imaginations never wandered beyond the beau- 


tiful waters aroundthem. ‘They deemed themselves|| £ 


the only inhabitants of the earth, and their cluster of 
islands the only land. When, therefore, these vessels 
of (to them) unparallelled size and equipment came 
sudden'y upon them, we cannot wonder that ail, at 
first, gazed with amazement; and that many never 
ceased to honor and obey the Discoverers, even when 
they were suffering under their cruel oppressions.— 
Though Caonabo was the first to discover their de- 
signs, and the first to oppose them; though he had 
consecrated every power of his mind to the welfare 
of his country, and might, therefore, be supposed to 
look with an evil eye upon all who were indifferent 
or hostile to the great purpose of his future life; yet, 
even he, respected the principles of Guacanagari, and 


for the sake of his truth and faithfulness, however || 


unreflectingly they had been pledged, was willing to 
pardon his apathetic neutrality. Independent of Gua- 
canagari, four powerful Caciques—Caonabo of Ma- 
guana, Guarionex of the Vega Real, Behechio of the 
beautiful Indian paradise Xaragua, and Cotubanama 
of Higuey, the most warlike of all, were ready to 
ur down from their mountain recesses upon the 
east exaction of the approaching Spaniards. Cao- 
nabo’s principal cause of regret for the loss of Gua- 
canagari was the situation of histerritories. Imme- 
diately upon the seacoast, Marien afforded the Span- 
jards a thousand opportunities of annoyance and en- 
croachment, which the mild character,of Guacanaga- 
ri could not permit Caonabo to avenge. Here they 
might safely reside inthe midst of resources which 
could not be destroyed, however they might be re- 
stricted. But, confiding in himself, his people and 
his allies, and wrought up to more than Roman he- 
roism by the unprecedented emergency into which 
he was thrown, the mountain chief resolved to perish 
with his tribe and their freedom, or rise victorious 
from the troubled waters, among whose surges he 
fiercely and nobly struggled. : 

Columbus returned from his triumphant reception 
at Barcelona. Received as his conscious merit de- 
served, his soul rose above the evils and trials of his 
destiny, and expanded its free pinions to the breeze 
that was to waft it on to fame. With a proud spirit, 
he realized the beauty, the magnificence of his long 


protracted discoveries, yet exulted not in the accom- 
plishment of his derided theories. Satisfied that he had 
disproved and brought to nought the bigoted pole- 
mics of the schoolmen, and the night-mare terrors of 
ignorant capitalists, he was at little pains to propiti- 


sceptic nobleman as Medina Sidonia. His great 
mind glowed with the brightness of its native ardour, 
at the glorious prospective which unfolded before him; 
and perhaps no one ever indulged a prouder yet not 
over-weening complacency than the immortal Gen- 
oese on his second arrival in the bay of Acul. Anx- 
ious to learn the condition of the colony he had left, 
he coasted the island to a considerable extent, yet 
failed to discover the fortalice of La Navidad. He 
disembarked; but no one met him as before with timid 
wonder, mute admiration, confiding simplicity and 
cordialaffection. The whole beach, formerly throng- 
ed with people, was now silent and deserted.— 
The mighty forests seemed to repose in enchanted 
gloom and evil-boding stillness. The waters swept 
over the beautiful pebbles and flashed among the cav- 
erns of the rocks with a dreamy sound and a dreary 
motion. Notaliving creature, human or savage, 
was to be seen in all the waste. Columbus felt his 
spirit sink, and turned toward the village of Guacan- 
agari. But there, as on the beach, all was solitary 
and still as if the angel of death had waved his trou- 
bled wings over the whole lovely island. The broad 
meridian sun looked down with a baleful light on 
each unpeopled dwelling. All the simple utensils of 
the natives lay scattered as if in hasty flight or sud- 
den extermination. Tame parrots and guanas chat- 
tered at the strangers: the maize waved green and 
flourishing in the lonely glades of the wild-wood; and 
every instrument peculiar to their unsophisticated 
life,’except their bows and arrows, was thrown aside. 
Columbus, uneasy and apprehensive, eagerly desired 
an explanation of the mystery. “Disaster is the 
shadow of my name, methinks, and the ever attend- 
ant image of my person.” Thus the incalculably 
reat and high-minded Admiral mused. “Why 
should these simple and innocent people flee from me 
as if they discovered the plagué-spot upon my brow? 
But they know nothing of the plague; temperate and 
happy, they are visited by no fearful diseases; with- 
out ambition, their days flow on like a silvery current 
inthe sun. But we—we bring among them every 
dreadful malady—we discover, conquer and possess— 
we triumph by means they know not, and for causes, 
which, happily, they cannot understand. No won- 
der they flee from our presence—for they have had 
no just examples to follow!” At this moment an In- 
dian was seen lurking in the woods, andthe Span- 
iards quickly seized him. A few words informed 

Columbus of all the past; and went to seek Guacana- 
ari. 

Feverish in body and il] at ease in mind, the Caci- 
que was lying inhis hamac when Columbus enter- 
ed. Oppressed by illness, and embarrassed by his 
unexpected encounter with the great Colon,» Gua- 
canagari was scarcely able to rise upon his bed and 
salute his friend; and his composure was not restored 
by the first words of the Admiral. He wasa stern 
man of a commanding presence, and an inflexible 
lover and requirer of justice. “I grieve to find you 
ill, Cacique,” said he, “for my people speak shame 
of you, and I would know the truth.” 

“Be not wroth that the palmetto would not sustain 
the falling oak,” said the ruler of Marien—*nor ar- 
raign the guiltless because the guilty fell.” 

‘‘Are you then innocent of the massacre at La Na- 
vidad, Cacique?” ‘Look at my wounds and they 
will answer! Was this arm broken by a great gun, 


there fell the tomahawk and here the arrow left its 
bloody path.” The chief groaned in pain. “Were 
‘you, then, the friend of my murdered people? And 
were they all destroyed in one wild midnight havoc?” 

‘‘Some madly lost themselves: many fell amidst the 
burning ruins of your tower; ard Arana—their king- 
ly chief, has gone I know not where. Upon that eve, 
Guacanagari’s canoe wasonthe waters; Arana was 


‘The Cacique’s chaloque was dashed upon his shore, 


his people gathered round him inthe fiery darknses 


ate a haughty churchman as Fonseca, or a powerful} 


or that knee pierced by a white man’s spear? No!}|. 


beside him, a tempest came and we were scattered. || 


and struggled with Caonabo; and, while the fires of 
earth and sky were mingling, and espingarda answer- 
ed arrow, and lance replied to tomahawk, the canoe 
of Arana went by the flaming fort like a spirit to eter- 
nity. I know no more, great Colon!” 

“Gone—all gone!” said Columbus mournfully; 
were they all guilty?” ‘Let the son of the chief re- 
ply,” saida young man of noble countenance and 
form. ‘*When the father is falsely accused, the child 
should answer;” and the ardent prince described the 
petty tyrannies, and loathsome oppressions, and 
shameless debaucheries of the colony, with an impas- 
sioned eloquence; which convinced and melted the 
heart of Columbus. “I crave your pardon, single- 
hearted chief, and yours, gifted advocate of a father!” 
said he; ‘‘and for my misguided crew—they perished 
as I hope all tyrants ever will perish, in despair and 
disgrace. But Arana—heard ye nought of him?” 
“The restless sea in a tempest tells no tales.” —**Too 
true; and it would not have told of my discoveries, 
had I perished on my passage. Perhaps it would 
have been better so.” Thus said Columbus in his 
grief, for this was the beginning of his thorny path. 
‘Farewell, Cacique!” he continued—you are inno- 
cent and faithful, be so still, and, while the breath of 
God livesin the heart of Colon, he will be yonr 
friend. Farewell! my people shall know that Gua- 
canagari is a just and noble chief.” He retiredas he 
spoke, and thoughtfully retraced his way to the har- 
bour. His mind was heavy with the tidings he had 
heard, and his heart felt the pangs of that ingratitude 
and insubordination, which were aggravated by years 
of unrest, and unrewarded toil and unhonoured en- 


terprise. 
[To be continued. } 


AVARICE. 
There is hardly a vice more opposite to good sense 
than this; for the avaricious man prostitutes his hon- 
or, his life, and even his soul, merely to hoard up 
treasures, from which he derives no other advantage 
than the pain of taking care of it, the uneasy fears of 
losing it, and the injustice he makes use of to increase 
it. The miser thinks himself master of his riches, 
but does not perceive that he is the slave to them. 
He bears them so high a respect, that he presumes 
only to touch them; he loves nobody, and nobody 
loves him, nor does he even love himself. In pro- 
portion as he sells his chests, his poverty increases; 
so that,flike a second Tantalus, while in the arms of 
opulence, he experiences all the horrors of poverty, 

It is without doubt the evident effects of the Di- 
vine justice against this vice, that the avaricious man 
condemns himself not to make use of his riches, and 
isa prey to the devouring idea, that he must leave all 
his riches to his heirs, whose most ardent desire is to 
see him in his grave. 

I remember to have read, that a certain bishop 
was so avaricious, that he went by night to rob his 
own horses of their oats; and that this prelate of so 
exemplary a life, was one night seized by his groom 
who, under cover of the dark, worked hard with a 
cudgel on the shoulders of his master, supposing him 
to be some needy thief. 

Avarice is a vice, from which the demon himself is 
not exempt, though its professors contribute greatly 
to enlarge his empire. It must give pleasure to the 
evil spirit, to see how man abandons his God for so 
vile a thing as gold, and disregards his salvation to 


become a@ slave to that yellow earth, which he must 


leave behind him. 


THE FLOWERY PATHS OF LOVE. 


Oh! who would clasp the joys of earth, 
And deem their sweets would last, 

When all we love most tenderly 
Fades from our eyes so fast? 

Oh! who would woo the enchantress Hope-- 
That never pours her light 

Into the bosom, but to leave 
A darker, deeper night! . 

So the young heart is left, whose love 
Has borne the test of time, 

Like some too early opening flower, 
To wither in its prune: 

And thus the flowery paths of love 

That bloomed so bright and fair, 
Lead to a dark, drear wilderness 


Of anguish: and despair. [THE TOILET. } 
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"(For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE TREASURE OF THE FOREST. 
is (the Pequoid’s) first step towards taking possession of 


his valuable inheritance was in direct violation of the injunc- 


And the thunder ceased to roar 
Through the lone and rocky wood. 


Who passes there like the samiel wind, 
Or the arrowy flash of the electric mind? 
His teathery crest and his quivered bow 
And his mantledie in the dell below, 
But where, oh, where hath the Pequod gone, 
Through the pathless woods, like a bird-bolt flown? 
Hark! ’tis the Indian’s foot 
O’er the rock and chasm bounding? 
Or ’tis the far ow!l’s hoot 
Through mountain passes sounding? 


No! ’twas a voice like the trumpet’s blast, 
And thus o’er the hills its wild notes pass’«; 
“Wo to the Traitor! his days are done! 
‘His glory’s ended—his race is run! 
‘*His bow’s unbent and his arrows lost, 
*‘And his name struck from the warrior host! 
“Wo to the traitor, wo! . 
‘The huntsman’s pride is o’er!” 


tions of the Indian; and so far did he disregard the fidelity of | A shout pealed o’er the mountain’s brow— 
his ancestors as to consent that a white man should accompany ‘Amen! for evermore’” 
him, aed share in his “On the secret cave where the Treasure lies 
Their path grows dark through the wildwood dell, “The Pequod looked with a white man’s eyes, 
And the wolf's long howl and the panther’s yell, ‘‘And his soul was seared by the mystic fire 
And the dusking owlet’s crooning cry, “That withers the heart of curs’d desire, 
With the wild dove’s wail of melody, “And in fear he fled from the holy place, 
And the serpent’s hiss in his peopled den, ‘‘The last, the worst of his warrior race. 
Alone are heard in the rent-rock glen: ‘sWo to the traitor,’wo! 
And on in silent fear “The Indian’s glory’s o’er!”. 
The wanderers thread their way, A wail rolled o’er the mountain's brow, 
And their daring steps draw near ‘‘Alas! for evermore!” 
’Tis morn on the sky-crown’d hill, but dun ‘*His death song rolls on the winds afar— 
And dusk the light of the orient sun; ‘‘The Pequod dies, and his bones shall lie 
Night’s shadows float o’er the mountain’s brow, ‘Neath the storm and blast of the northern sky; 
And the mist’s grey folds still roll below, ‘And the white man’s quest in vain shall be 
And bird and beast-from their sleepless lair ; ‘*For the Forest Gems and the Treasure Tree! 
In maze look forth on the strange dim air, ‘““Wo to the white man, wo!” 
; Then quick shrink back again Bursts forth the darkened sun— 
In trembling awe and dread; The mountain woods like magic glow — 
' And on the Travellers twain And the holy work is cone! F. 
With hurried footfalls tread. NNN 
Their path grows dark through the forest shade, THE BEE. | 
And the hues of morn begin to fade, ‘* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 
; And the lurid light on the storm-clouds lies en = 
Like hell in the dying murderer’s eyes, SCRAPS FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 
While the thunder’s voice peals loud and high ECONOMY. 
O’er the darkening earth and the lightning sky. This is the cabalistic word of Americans. It is 
the pauses of the roar used by all classes, and found useful in all cases. 
Long lonesome yells arise, The politician, when he would secure a snug office, 
And none e’er heard before and good salary for himself, has only to boast of his 
Such all-unearthly cries. skill in promoting ‘ national economy.” The man of 
business, when asked to tell the secret by which he 
| Look well to thy path, false Oulamar: has lured his neighbour’s gold to his own coffers, 
Hear’st thou those voices that wail afar? whispers, ’tis economy!” 
Pale son of white clay! beware—beware! : The divine, when urging the necessity for an in- 
is Souk crease of salary, always alludes to his “‘economy.” 
Aad arm wields in this dark hour The farmer and mechanic owe all their wealth 
Thedeathman's axe with a fearful power! and importance to the successful “practice of econo- 
Pause in thy daring quest my.” 
@ The ladies .are thorough economists. You will 
meet with none who advocate extravagance, how- 
| Hear’st thon that bickering snake: ever unthinkingly they may practice it. The truth 
| The rifted rocks, where the hazei grows, is, the women know the potency of the word, as per- 
i! ‘Whose mystic power will the mine disclose, fectly as do the men, and that to secure a rich hus- 
bt They reach unscathed—but the white man there band, it is necessary to talk of economy. Hence, 
a ‘Js chained in his motionless, mute despair.— those who always purchase ‘‘the dear and far-fetch- 
| The Chief hath pass’d, and the mountain’s stil]. ed” materials for their dresses, will tell you it is “good 
i As the lucid lapse of a landscape rill; economy;” because of their superior durability, col- 
a The white man’s heart throbs sound our, lustre, form-or some other excellence; never ta- 
; Like the tramp of many men, king into account how soon they may become un- 
And bis brain whitls round and round fashionable. The miss, who displays her India 
Pi, As he gazes down the glen. wrought shell combs, will say, that her mother thinks 
| such far more economical than horn, because gitls will 
Pi There's a rush of wings in the dusky air, be more careful to preserve them. The next day, 
i And a lengthening shriek of Jast despair, perhaps, her comb is sent to have a tooth replaced. 
ia And strange dass fermen’ Rost pass by, In short, economy in our practice, if not language, 
L Like midnight shades o'er the fair-brown’d sky, quite as often means spending as saving. Persons 
| And a demon laugh from the gloom bursts out, without a judicious and methodical system of re gula- 
| And a wail of wo anda mournful shout. ting their expenses according to their income, seem 
Ww | The stranger heard no more— tolmagine that the practice of some, little, mean, 
7 Fear froze his curdling blood; | paltry act, or management, by which they do not 


save sixpence, is economy. They will feast the rich 
—'tis hospitality. They will cheat the poor—'tis 
economy. In short, economy, as it is now under- 
stood in our community, appears to be a literal fol- 
lowing of the old proverb; take care oi the pence, and 
let the pounds take care of themselves. / ‘Order is 
heaven's first law?’ and whoever boasts,of economy, 
except it is in conformity to a system that has justice 
for its basis, and then has reference to the best good 
of the individual, family, or country, for whom the 
plan was framed, is not an economist. 


THE STARS, 

Yes bright and glorious are ye set, 

In unalloyed and stainless light, 
Like gems around the coronet 

That gilds the dusky brow of night. 

P —— above the darken’d earth 
our mystic course hath everheen, 

Shedding the same pale radiance forth; 

Upon the “dim, abodes of men. 


Earth’s glories pass—her proudest things 
Give token of their sure decay— 
The shade of final ruin clings 
Around the beautiful and gay. 
The tower that guards the monarch’s form 
Is numbered soon with visions past— 
The oak that battles with the storm 
Lays down its verdant head at last. 


But there ye shine—in light and love, 
As pure as at creation’s dawn, 

When through the glorious realms above 
Your anthem hailed the rising morn! 

The chance and change of human ill 
Affect ye not—nor stain of crime; 

But there ye shine in beauty still, 
Unsullied by the wing of time. 


The earth has much to lift us up 
Beyond its scenes of care and strife, 
And mingle in our bitter cup 
The foretaste ofa happier life; 
But nought of all cteated things 
Hath power like yonder starry sky 
To iend the soul etherial wings, 


And lift the chainless thought on high. 
Salem Courier 


A FARTHING LORD. 
Lord Braco, an ancestor of the Earl of Fife, was 
remarkable for practising that celebrated rule, “Get 
all you can, and keep all you get.” One day walk- 
ing down theavenue from his house, he saw a far- 
thing lying at his feet, which he took up and care- 
fully cleaned. A beggar passing at the same time en- 
treated his lordship would give him the farthing, say- 
ing, it was not worth a nobleman’s attention. ‘Fin, 
Asian, to yoursel’, puir body,” replied his lord- 
ship, and carefully put the coin into his breeches 
ocket. 

: In addition to his being his own farthing fin’er, his 
lordship was his own factor and rent collector. A 
tenant who called upon him to pay his rent, happen- 
ed to be deficient a single farthing. This amount 
could not be excused and the farmer had to seek the 
farthing. ‘When the business was adjusted, the 
countryman said to hislordship, ‘Now Braco, I would 
gie you a shillin’ for a sight o’ a’ the goud and siller, 
ye hae.”—**Weel mon,” replied Braco, “it’s cost ye 
only maire,” and acoordingly for and in consideration 
of the aforesaid sunt, in hand, first well and truly 
paid, his lordship exhibited several iron boxes filled 
with gold and silver coin. ‘Now,”says the farmer, 
“I’m as rich as yoursel’, mon!” said 
his lordship, “how can that, be?”—Because I’ve seen 
it, an’ you can do no maire.” 


The fondness we have of talking of ourselves, and 

of shewing our failings on the side we would have 

them shewn, makes up a part of our sincerity. 
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